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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Notes on Religion. By John Jay Chapman. New York : Law- 
rence J. Gomme, 1915. 

Mr. Chapman's thin little volume of thoughts upon what is at 
once the largest and the most personal of all problems, the problem 
of religion, has in the first instance the effect both of strongly arrest- 
ing the reader's attention and of putting him unusually upon his 
guard. Among really capable thinkers and writers hardly one in 
a hundred has the ability to write in summary or fragmentary fash- 
ion about a great subject, without either overleaping himself or laps- 
ing into commonplace. To deal with a great subject in this manner 
requires insight, and insight — which means, perhaps, a peculiar de- 
velopment of that power of feeling or realizing a subject which gives 
the cue to reason — is of course rare. The temptation to mimic the 
literature of insight, with its assurance, its elevation, its abbreviated 
logic, is ever present to the writer who strives principally for effect. 
Hence a book that begins in the strain of Mr. Chapman's book not 
unnaturally raises a certain presumption against it in the reader's 
mind. \ 

True insight, however, is usually distinguished by the union of 
an earnestness which may lead to boldness, or even to exaggeration, 
of statement with a kind of fundamental tolerance. No one who has 
deeply felt or realized a human problem can help being tremen- 
dously in earnest about it; yet no one who has really entered into 
such a problem with his whole heart as well as with his whole mind 
is in much danger of falling into a narrow dogmatism. Still less is 
he likely to descend to communia maledicta. Mr. Chapman's Notes 
show the traits of true insight in that their challenging vehemence 
and incisive criticism are backed by fundamental tolerance and a 
kind of imperturbable serenity. 

These qualities are manifested in the critique of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which is the first and by far the longest of the notes or 
essays in Mr. Chapman 's volume. This is in some respects as severe 
an arraignment of Roman Catholicism as has ever been penned by 
a responsible modern writer not avowedly engaged in sectarian con- 
troversy. Yet it is by no means splenetic. Mr. Chapman's cen- 
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sures, indeed, are based upon a kind of sympathy, and, doctrine 
apart, he seems to come close to the religious heart of Catholicism. 
" The object of this paper," declares the author, " is to spread the 
news that all the abuses of the Roman Church are made possible only 
through their connection with a sentiment which is holy." And the 
reader is made to feel the holiness of the sentiment quite as strongly 
as the evil of the alleged abuses. Even in religious persecutions Mr. 
Chapman finds a sort of historic logic, and while heavily condemn- 
ing these, he sees in them something far more considerable than a 
cruel and perverse intolerance. Indeed, until we rid ourselves of 
the fatal habit of attributing impossibly shallow motives to others, 
until we become capable of recognizing sincerity when we see it, 
there is no possibility, Mr. Chapman thinks, of our grasping either 
the historic significance of the religious problem or its meaning to 
us at the present time. 

Mr. Chapman is no pourer of oil upon troubled waters. Histori- 
cally, religion has been, to imperfect human beings, a source of dis- 
cord : it has brought not peace but a sword. And there are indica- 
tions that the historic tendency of religion to set men at variance one 
with another has not spent itself. By a perfectly natural process the 
Church in mediaeval times became a powerful instrument of gov- 
ernment, and thus the salvation of Europe. By a process quite aa 
natural the temporal function continues to perpetuate itself: " in- 
dividual kings have abdicated, but no organization has ever abdi- 
cated." This is an evil, but it is an evil deeply, if illogically, rooted 
in a truly religious frame of mind. Thus it is apparent that the 
point of view advanced by Mr. Chapman is not suited to soothe an- 
tagonism. To those who believe that theirs is the only true religion 
it is perhaps little less offensive to be assured that the faith of their 
hearts is one of several truly religious beliefs than to be told that 
it is a belief altogether false. To those who are complacently indif- 
ferent to religion, the author's message, though by no means an ap- 
peal to hatred, is in effect a call to arms. 

Nevertheless, the evident aim of Mr. Chapman's treatise is not 
merely to emphasize certain differences which he conceives to be 
profound and vital, but also to lift the religious question as far as 
possible above the level of narrow contentiousness and vulgar strife. 
" Our real enemy," declares the author, " is not religion. . . . 
The real enemy is confused thought and bitter feeling. Our need 
is the development of intellect, the rise of spiritual interests, the 
awakening of new individual power in breasts both Catholic and 
Protestant throughout the land." And again: " The real battle 
is never a battle between different kinds of people, as, for instance, 
between Catholics and Protestants. . . . The real battle is in 
the heart of each man. . . . You who look on the whole move- 
ment from without, do you not know that the real breach, the real 
remedy, must come from within ? Look upon no man as your enemy. 
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Do not regard the Eoman Catholic mind as your enemy. In reality 
you are a part of that mind. ' ' Obviously, then, while Mr. Chapman 
sometimes goes quite as far in the direction of extreme assertion as 
a conscientious writer may permit himself to go without adducing 
detailed proof, he cannot be charged with narrowness or with un- 
worthy motives. 

In fact, the principal and perhaps the most important effect of 
the whole treatise is to compel a realization of the need of a larger 
religious consciousness, and in this sense its deepest criticism, after 
all, is aimed not at Catholics but at Protestants. We have been 
asleep, it appears, and it is now full time to awake. We must rouse 
ourselves from the nightmare of materialism or from the lethargic 
slumber of indifferent matter-of-factness. "We must realize the his- 
toric significance of religion, its indestructibility and its present 
meaning. Yet in this awakening, this fresh realization, we must 
avoid the fundamental error of subordinating the whole to the part, 
the end to the instrument. "It is plain that any recipe which 
ensures piety — like any recipe which makes art easy — weakens piety 
or art." Moreover, we must not, as superficial thinkers do, fall 
foul of that profoundest of human paradoxes, the truth that 
while we are called upon for individual effort, nothing is done 
except by the will of God. " All things were made by Him 
and without Him was not anything made that was made." All 
progress, declares Mr. Chapman, has come " as the operation of 
God, and has gone forward apparently against the will of every- 
body." In religion, therefore, "if we will but allow God to 
do the work without setting up a machine of our own, it will be 
done wholesomely, and we ourselves shall become robust." On the 
whole, no more penetrating comments upon personal religion have 
been written in recent times than some of those contained in Mr. 
Chapman's Notes, and the treatise as a whole can hardly fail to 
broaden and deepen the reader's view of the tremendous question 
that is its theme. 



What Mat I Hope? By George Trumbull Ladd. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1915. 

Men are never through with the struggle to make plainer to 
themselves and to others the meanings of those originally hard-won 
distinctions between abstract ideas upon which reason, or "common 
sense," must rely for clearness of thought regarding those prob- 
lems that come closest to the individual soul. Such words as belief 
and knowledge, faith, hope and charity, to say nothing of beauty, 
have never been fully or accurately defined. We have found, indeed, 
that all human " faculties " or activities tend in the last analysis 
to merge into one another as being aspects or energies of the same 



